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ANTHEOPOLOGY. 



Archaeological Impostures. — To hoax is eminently an American pro- 
clivity or habit, a kind of frisldness not without a tinge of mischief, and 
always reckless, which pervades our society far and wide, and which is 
gratified by creating what is called " a sensation." Sometimes there is a 
sinister or selfish motive behind, and a deliberate imposture is practiced 
with the view to pecuniary advantage. Of this the "Aztec children" 
and the "Onondaga giant" are clear examples. The latter fraud, it is 
to be hoped, is defunct; the former flourished for years after it had been 
thoroughly exposed. 

I have hunted down a score or more of these frauds on popular cre- 
dulity, only to find a dozen others springing up in the place of each one 
slaughtered. Skeletons of giants resolving themselves into bones of the 
mastodon; great jawbones fitting over the faces of common mortals — 
just as though two spoons of equal size could not fit into or over each 
other — inscribed plates, such as of mica discolored by infiltrations of iron, 
etc., etc., ad nattseam. Not long ago I received a letter from a savant in 
Vienna, regretting that I had not given " a full and particular account' 
of the extraordinary vault, with its statues and inscriptions that had 
been discovered in the rocks of the Palisades of the Hudson, and hoping 
that I would prevail upon some competent western correspondent to 
make a farther careful examination of the recently discovered ancient 
tunnel under the Mississippi River, opposite St. Louis ! During the last 
summer I received a note from a gentleman, whose name is not unknown 
as a north-western explorer, enclosing a slip from a Kansas paper, giving 
an account of the discoveries of "Professor Henry L. Scott, LL. ])., of 
Georgetown, Ky.," near Evanstown, Shelby Co., Utah, in one of the 
canons of Rear River in the Uintah Mountains. I quote from the article : 

" Having secured the help of some half dozen men, Professor Scott Immediately directed 
his course towards the South, where a bastard canon starts out from one of the Uintah spurs. 
Fortunately he had with him a half-breed who could converse with the Shoshones, who range 
all through that section, and through the interpretor he learned from Wa-pa-on-ta (Stag), a 
sub-chief of the Shoshones, that about fifteen miles from Evanston was a mound of extraordi- 
nary dimensions. The Professor immediately repaired to the place, and to his great gratifica- 
tion discovered a tumulus of as fair and positive proportions as any described by Squier and 
Davis. He immediately commenced the work of excavation, and in three days had the inex- 
pressible pleasure of laying bare what was certainly a vault. He found a cavity about eight 
feet long, three wide, and four deep. Its bottom, sides and ends were made of triangular 
shaped stones, evidently quarried from the red granite of the Wasatch range. There was no 
top or covering to the vault, but from the nature and color of the earth immediately over it, 
the Professor thinks that an arch of burned clay had been used. But one skeleton was found, 
which on exposure, immediately crumbled into dust; it appeared to indicate that of a man not 
over five feet ten inches. The bones lay east and west — the skull east. At the foot, and appa- 
rently between the feet, was found an ordinary-shaped earthen pot, with a capacity perhaps 
of half a gallon, cone-shaped, and without airy mark or engraving whatever on it. Along the 
left side lay an iron bracelet with a spring clasp, perfectly preserved. On each side of the 
skull were two medicine stones, shaped like a cigar, full of holes, and of half-pound weight. 
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The stones were very similar to Tennessee marble or Scotch granite. On the right side of the 
skeleton the Professor found a silver plate about the size and exactly the shape of an artist's 
palette. No mark whatever was distinguishable on this piece, but it is of the purest silver. It 
may have been used as a shield, though the Professor inclines to the belief that it was a 
" charm,"and that the skeleton was that of some medicine man or priest." 

I replied to my correspondent that I thought the whole story a " hoax," 
but if it would please him would soon find out if it were or not. I ac- 
cordingly addressed a letter to the editor of the paper in which the article 
originally appeared, asking him on what authority the publication was 
made. He answered that it had been written by a sub-editor (giving his 
name) who, however, had left his employ, but to whom he would forward 
my letter. A few days ago I secured a note from the sub-editor afore- 
said, in which he says : 

"To be frank with you, * Explorations in Utah ' was a sensation, written to offset the forth- 
coming report of ' Professor Powell in the Colorado Canons,' and Colonel Samuel Adams' in 
Colorado,' both of which have since appeared. From personal observation in the region men- 
tioned, I know both reports to be very erroneous." 

I should perhaps mention that " Professor Scott's " explorations were 
alleged to have been undertaken under the belief that the race of the 
mound builders of the Mississippi Valley had migrated to Mexico and 
Central Mexico, and that traces of their transit might be found on the 
way. — E. Gr. Squier. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

T. Dupuy, M. D. — Your specimens though inconveniently small for determination, 

are : 1, Polypodium incanum ,• 2, Axpidium patens ; 3, Parmelia pertata variety olive' 
torum ; 4, Ramilina fraxinea i 5, Parmelia speciosa variety gramelifera. Southern spe- 
cies of lichens and ferns are very acceptable. Send along some more. Your remarks 
upon the Tillandsia usneoides are interesting ; may we hear more from you on the hab- 
its of the plants of your vicinity ?— J. L. R. 
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